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THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE. 


’ 


Wuen the pilgrims of the “ Quaker City” visited Russia in 
1867, they were privileged to obtain an audience of the Czar. 
‘The attention of the chronicler of their pilgrimage was princi- 
pally attracted by the Czar's daughter, a pretty little girl of some 
fourteen summers, simply dressed and with a winning and gentle 


face, and he indulges in many speculations as to the power of | 


that child over the Autocratic Ruler; and as to the many per- 
sons her gentle influence might rescue from the terrible mines 
of Siberia. 

Six years have passed since that visit, and the pretty child has 
“rown up into a woman, and is now to enter into one of those 
curiously complicated relations with all the ruling dynasties of 
Northern Europe which are involved in a marriage with a son of 
the Queen of England. The influence of royal marriages upon 
foreign politics is by no means so marked in the present day as 
of yore, but the double connection between Russia and Denmark 
through the marriages of the eldest son and of the daughter of 
the Czar will probably play no unimportant part in determining 
the future annexations of Germany. 

‘The Grand Duchess Marie was born on the 17th of October, 
i853. In her veins runs pure Russian blood, as well as that of 
the German race. If she can trace back her descent to the 
Sclavonic peasant, Catherine, not the less does she boast of 
‘Teutonic lineage, not only from ancestral sources, but also 
through her mother, a princess of the House of Hesse Darmstadt. 

Of the life of the Princess there is but little to record. The 
daughter of the mildest and gentlest of all the Russian sovereigns, 
of one whose reign has been marked by beneficent rule and 
steady progress, she inherits by all accounts the amiable cha- 
racter of her father. Her life is a thing of the future, not of the 
past. In the new existence that is opening out before her she 
will bear with her the love and sympathy of the people among 
whom her earlier years have been passed. The extreme popu- 
larity of the Princess of Wales, who, coming an unknown and 
strange visitor to our shores, soon attained to almost the first 
place of any of the Royal Family in the affections of the nation, 
is a cheering omen for the young Russian Duchess on her first 
arrival in England. 

Then she is to be the bride of a very popular prince. By the 
accident of his position the Prince of Wales is hedged and fenced 
by the forms and conventionalities of court ceremony. But this 
does not apply in equal extent to the Duke of Edinburgh. Again, 
there is always something attractive to the genuine Briton in the 
idea of a sailor. The army is popuiar enough when the troops 
march by, gorgeous in their showy uniforms, and headed by their 
bands. But the very name of a sailor appeals more deeply to the 
national heart. In England our princes cannot, as in Germany, 
head armies in the field, or lead troops in proud triumph through 
the yates of mourning and prostrate cities, and their position as 
colonels of regiments is purely honorary. But in the case of 
the Sailor Prince the circumstances are altered. Though during 
his period service no war has broken out, except a few wretched 
expeditions of plunder and slaughter against a few half-armed 
savages, yet he has undergone his full share of danger and 
privation. ‘The element of hazard is never altogether eliminated 
from a sea-faring life; and among the mothers whose cheek 
has turned pale when the stern winds beat against the window- 
pane, and when lips have framed the fervent prayer— 


“ Father, save those at sea to-night.” 


may be numbered the Queen of England. 

But we must not welcome the new daughter of the nation 
with gloomy allusions. Let us rather banish all melancholy 
thoughts on the occasion of her coming. Marriage, as Mr. 
Gladstone has lately been kind enough to inform us, is a very 
solemn thing, and yet is supposed to be of all occasions the most 
joyous and festive. Let us banish all solemnity, let us not 
descant on political alliances and the rites of the Greek Church. 
Let us not stop to consider the security for our Indian Empire 
given by this marriage, or the terrible wedding technicalities of 
which we soon shallhearenough. Let us rather regard this event 
ws a wedding of pure affection, a union of that “ strength and 
beauty ’ which is the essence of every marriage, and think more 
of its purely human and less of its imperial or royal aspect. 

We wind up then by wishing health, happiness, and prosperity 
to the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 


| 
| 
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WAITING AT THE STAGE DOOR. 
3y tHE AuTuor or “A Groan From Grus STREET.” 


Ir it is sometimes puzzling to draw the line between firmness 
and obstinacy, it is equally difficult to define the boundary 
which divides infatuation from perseverance. You may be as 
obstinate as a mule without being in the least degree firm; or 
you may be guilty—all your life—of self-deception, without 
having any claim to the noble quality of perseverance. I fear 
that the experiences I have to relate will tend rather to compli- 
cate the question than otherwise. 

To come at once to stage doors. A peculiarity about them is 
that they are usually hard to find. If you are diffident about 
asking your way thither—not wishing every one to know you 
are going—ycour best way is to lose yourself in some obscure 
neighbourhood near the theatre, and take your chance of 
stumbling upon what you are in quest of. Strange to say, you 
will find it as much by the help of your nose as your eyes. A 
whiff of a peculiar smell, combining stale gas, orange peel, oil- 
paint—in fact that unmistakeable odour of the coulisses, from 
which the most aristocratic theatres are not free—will suddenly 
assail your nostrils. The source whence it proceeds is an ordi- 
nary wide open doorway, not leading into any shop or sitting 
room ; but, as often as not, into a narrow passage where you 
could not swing a cat. This is termed the “hall,” and the 
watchful official ensconced within his partitioned sanctum at 
one side, is the “ hall-keeper.”” On the wall hangs conspicuously 
a black board, whereon are wafered the “ calls '’—scraps of paper 
bearing the imperious mandates of the stage manager. Beyond, 
is an inner door (generally creaky) opening into the sacred 
‘‘wings.” There you have it. The stage door! However 
imposing the grand approach to the boxes, this entrance means 
business, and there is no admittance except on business. 

But I am waiting at the stage door. Alas! there are few of 
them at which I have not waited. From the unsavoury little 
den in the backest of back streets, appertaining to the minor 
theatre, a place where the smell of last night's red-fire 
struggles for mastery with the onions in the Irish-stew of the 
hall keeper's dinner, to the stage doors at the west end of the 
town, I know them all, or nearly so, I have no doubt, either, 
that my facial lineaments are imprinted in the memories of 
numerous hall keepers, past and present. ‘ But waiting for 
what?” perhaps you are beginning to ask. And who 2m I that 
am waiting? Atradesman on treasury day, waiting to be paid ? 
No. Nothing so fortunate. An actor, waiting for an engage- 
ment? No. Neither these, nor any of the other ordinary 
hangers on. I am a dramatic author waiting for an answer. 

Now that the proverbial cat is out of the bag, I may as well 
plunge forthwith in medias res. Yes, I am a professor, of 
what some desponding people go as far as to consider a lost 
(English) art. Not being desponding, myself, in a general way, 
I cannot subscribe to this dictum. On the contrary, I hold the 
converse opinion, that the art was never in a more flourishing 
condition. This generation is certainly not dazzled by such 
frequent flashes of genius as were its immediate predecessors ; 
but it has the best substitute in the undoubted ingenuity of its 
writers. Inventive talent may be scarce, but the ability to 
adapt, improve, and. remodel, shines brilliantly in its place. 
Unfortunately for me, I am a bad hand at -that sort of thing, 
which is probably one of the reasons why I have been so long 
waiting at the stage door. Whether from incapacity or sheer 
indolence, I cannot say, but I never relished the task—perhaps 
I was wanting in patience—of going over other men’s work. I 
am well aware that ‘‘dramatisation,” or ‘adaptation,’ or 
whatever you please to call it, is a speciality in itself, demanding 
no ordinary tact and industry. In fact, it is like taking down a 
house, and putting the same bricks together again after your 
own fancy. Nevertheless, I prefer building my own, otherwise 
I feel less like the owner than the lodger. 

If you anticipate from these words that I am about to air a 
grievance, or ride a hobby, I hasten to reassure you. I don% 
mean to be such a bore if I can help it. You may, however, be 


interested in learning some of the difficulties likely to beset an 
English author, having the audacity to imagine that he can 
write a play—large or small—out of his own head. 

Well, having written your play—I will compliment you by 
supposing, that you are not such a fool as to think that you can 
sell a tragedy as easily as an apple woman could a Ribstone 
pippin, therefore we will call it a farce—you naturally cast about 
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for the best way to have it produced, and get money for it. 
If you are, as I was, totally inexperienced, you will forward the 
manuscript to your favourite theatre, accompanied by a polite 
note to the manager thereof. And then? why, and then, the 
chances are ten to one that you will shortly find yourself per- 
forming the operation inscribed at the beginning of this paper— 
yaiting at the stage door. 

Previously to doing so, you will have gone through a process 
or two with which most dramatic neophytes are familiar. In the 
first place, you will have been under the comical delusion that 
you will get a reply to your note in due course, from the 
gentleman to whom you have addressed it, as, in fact, you would 
from any other man of business. Dont be too sure of it. 
Matters are improving in this department somewhat; yet there 
still lingers (I mention it with all respect) an unaccountable—I 
scarcely know what to call it—* disinclination,” say, in the 
theatrical profession to answer letters. If I write to a man east 
of Temple Bar, on business requiring an answer, I receive it as 
a matter of course. Why it should be so diametrically opposite 
on the western side of the ancient structure, is what “no feller 
can understand.” The City man will promptly attend to my 
communication. It will make no difference whether he receives 
fifty letters a day, or fifty hundred. The extent and multiplicity 
of his correspondence will not, in his opinion, exonerate him 
from unpunctuality. But so it is, and one must take things as 
one finds them in this world, especially things theatrical. 

Of course, I take it for granted that you are a bond fide 
dramatic author, a person having what is called “the dramatic 
faculty,” and not one of the many unfortunates labouring under 
the delusion of possessing it, who have it not. Owing to these 
amiable enthusiasts, the influx of pieces is so great, that 
managers will tell you they are “inundated,” ‘ overwhelmed” 
thereby. Itis well known, however, that an experienced eye 
can quickly separate the wheat from the chaff; yet the task is 
seldom attempted. The manuscripts, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are all bundled together; recommendation, or interest of some 
sort, being indispensable to procure a reading at all for any one 
of them. Hence, Bristol diamonds jostle gems of the true 
sparkle, in a common oblivion; and reviewers deplore the 
scanty (!) ranks of dramatic authorship. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that managers have a distinct duty, both 
to themselves and the public, to perform, and that is not to lose 
money, as well as not to present what is unlikely to prove 
acceptable. Another thing is, that first attempts, even of the 
right sort, are almost invariably crude; whereas the public 
demands something finished and perfect, a result of experience. 
It is perfectly true that every one must have a beginning; but 
you cannot expect journeyman work to pass any more than you 
yourself would be satisfied with cobbled boots, put together by a 
shoemaker’s apprentice. 

Returning to our supposititious case, I will imagine that your 
original letter to the manager, together with severa! succeeding 
ones, remaining unanswered, you get tired of waiting. ‘There- 
fore you determine to try and cut the matter short by means of | 
a personal interview. Your first application at the stage door is 
productive of no result. You cannot come face to face with the 
potentate. Subsequent visits are equally futile. The manager 
is sometimes out, and nobody knows when he will return; or 
he is engaged, and it is uncertain when he will be disengaged ; 
or, should it happen that he is disengaged, then he is “ too 
busy,” and so on. After awhile, a guilty feeling comes over you. 
You begin to regard yourself as a malefactor, who has. committed 
some crime; or you look upon yourself in the light of a perse- 
cutor, and the manager as an injured innocent. Finally, you are 








almost afraid to go near the stage door at all, and when you do 
you meekly seat yourself on the familiar bench, positively grate- | 
ful to the hall-keeper for his forbearance in not turning you out 
neck and crop. In all this there is no personal ill will towards | 
yourself intended. It is merely a way they have. Another | 
professional peculiarity is a fondness for hurry scurry. I firmly | 
believe that a certain popular comedian, an old friend of mine, 
1s never thoroughly happy unless he is so pressed for time, that 
he has not the fraction of a minute to spare. If he has barely 
enough, say, for “ making up” he is likely to be dejected. But 
should he be in such desperate haste that he has to change his 
costume in cabs and trains, as he journeys from one scene of 
triumph to another, then Richard 's himself again. 

Should you ultimately gain sight of your manager, there will | 
be no reason to complain of your reception. He will be politely 
(leprecatory of your reception. He will be politely deprecatory 
of your half-expressed indignation as he hands you back your 


| 
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piece. Perhaps he will show you a cupboard-full of others, 
some of them yellow as old love letters; or he will hint at 
the difficulties besetting the managerial path, and end by bowing 
you out of his sanctum probably in a better humour than when 
you entered it. If he corresponds with you, sentiments to 
the same effect as the foregoing will be expressed in the note 
which accompanies the returned manuscript. 

Space would fail me were I to enumerate every vicissitude of 
unaided dramatic authorship. Of course if you have influential 
friends (or the gift of making them) your case is removed 
altogether. But I venture to assert, that four-fifths of .the 
writers who attempt dramatic composition have to encounter 
what I describe, with variations. Sometimes the merest acci 
dent will procure a reading for a piece, to be, if good, followed by 
prompt recognition for the writer. The late Mr. Mark Lemon, 
after persevering fruitlessly for years, made, I understand, a 
sudden sticcess of this kind, the effect of which was, tha 
applications were addressed to him for his pieces, by the very 
managers who had previously rejected them! So ‘well is this 
state of things known, that there are speculators ready to buy, 
at a nominal price, a good piece from an unknown hand, on the 
chance of the three or four hundred per cent. profit which they 
are certain of making, should the author afterwards turn out 
famous. Of course, the fact of a few popular writers worked 
incessantly to supply the demand—while there are many obscure 
ones of ability, who would welcome only a fraction of the fame 
confined to so few—is one of those curiosities of English litera 
ture which is never likely to receive a solution. | 

As for myself, I can record but a partial success ; 
there are many as good —if not better—men who would be glad 
if they could say as much. My line is farce. At least, I have 
hitherto attempted nothing of greater magnitude. Latterly, 
farces seem to have been giving place to the ‘ comedictta;" a 
fact, in the judgment of some persons, evidencing a more refined 
taste on the part of the public. That of course is a matter of 
opinion. But as the comedietta, or little comedy, generally 
precedes another comedy of larger dimensions, I do not myselt 
think that it furnishes the requisite “foil” thereto. On the 
other hand, when a burlesque is to follow, then the comedietta 
—with its elegant dialogue—is perfectly appropriate. Techni- 
cally speaking, however, there is far less *‘ business" to be got 
out of the comedietta than the farce. The hearty laughter 
following on the broader incidents of the latter, is something 
refreshing even to hear. . 

By the way, I lately heard an odd reason given for the practic c 
adopted at some theatres, of commencing the evening with old 
farces, which were new in the days of Wright and Paul Bedlord. 
“To the young people of the day,” it was argued, * these pieces 
are as novel as if they were played for the first time.” My 
informant appeared to forget, that theatres are not entirely 
filled by “the young people of the present day.” On the 
contrary, there will necessarily, for some time to come, be a 
considerable portion of the audience, to whom the pieces refer red 
to are stale as the week's old buns exposed at a pastry cook's 
door. It follows, that this large section is deliberately sacrificed 
on behalf of its juniors. ; 

The few proud occasions, when the curtain has been raised 
for me, have not been purchased without an immense expendi 
ture of time, trouble, and shoe leather. As an instance, | may 
mention that my last piece had been offered at nearly a score of 
theatres, before it at last saw the footlights. Yet the charm is 
so great, as to enable me to withstand all drawbacks. It is only 
in temporary fits of depression, that any doubts arise in mind, 
as to the infatuation of the pursuit I am engaged in. 


= ' 
neverthciess 
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OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 
By JOSEPH GREGO. 


NEW SERIES.—No. IV. 
Lorp Cuesterririp'’s Porirt 


PictoRtAL TRAVESTIES 01 
continued. 


LETTERS ON THE GRACES 
WE resume our consideration of Samuel Collings’ apposite 
parody of “ Lord Chesterh ld’s Advice" from the point at which 
we last week left the consideration of the famous maxims by 
which he endeavoured, without success it 1s said, to con, on an 
; , j i rc ivate c ver ot 

unusually awkward youth into a highly cultivated membet 


society. 
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Editions innumerable, and in all tongues, have perpetuated 
the selfish wisdom which the finished diplomat has placed on 
record, 

Chesterfield’s Letters were farther, at different periods, bur- 
lesqued with more or less coarseness, and one edition (1811) 
was copiously illustrated by Rowlandson and Woodward. It 
may also be remembered that in our own day George Augustus 





A MODEST ASSURANCE IN COMPANY. 


“His hands are troublesome to him when he has not something inthem, and he does not know 
( them, but they are in perpetual motion between his bosom and his breeches.” 


to put 
Sala has favoured us with his rendering of modern polite 
apothegms in his clever series of ‘ Lady Chesterfield’s Advice 
to her Daughter.” 

The narrow philosophies and worldly sophisms of his lord- 
ship's creed are displayed with a certain playful irony in the 
following metrical version, which we believe will be novel to 
most of our readers : 





HOW TO TOUCH THE FINER FEELINGS! 
“Ifhe drinks tea, or coffee, he certainly scalds his mouth, and lets either the cup or the 
saucer fall, and spills the tea or coffee into his breeches.” 


MY LORD CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


* 1 beg you'll acquire, or we ne'er shall agree, 
Phe air, the tournure, de la bonne compagnie, 
rhis soon among people of fashion you'll catch, 
Ji careful you are their behaviour to watch ; 
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AN INGENIOUS COMPLIMENT TO A GENTLEMAN'S CONVERSATION— 


“Many people while you are speaking to them, instead of attending to you, fix their eyes 


Observe their address, and pray likewise contrive 
Deep into the springs of their actions to dive. 
Above all things, have art to discover each failing, 
Their merit particular, weakness prevailing ; 

This accomplish'd, advantage you'll infinite reap, 

And may safe at their heads, and their hearts, take a peep. 
Form friendships, but let it be only with those 

On whose fond credulity you may impose ; 

Their confidence gain’d, unsuspected you'll soon 

Discover their secrets, and make them your own; 





BRAVO! BRAVISSIMO! ENCORE! 


“ Few things would mortify me more than to see you bearing a part in a concert, with a 


fiddle under your chin ; if you are fond of fiddling——pay fiddlers ! 


’Tis of honour no breach to betray thus a friend, 

If you find to your int’rest ‘twill visibly tend. 

These maxims thro’ life I would have you pursue, 

I practis’d them once, and now hand them to you. 

. . 


“Your coffee to see you ungracefully sip,” 
I know beyond measure would give me “ the hip.” 
If your cup, awkward holding, your clothes you should slop, 
In a fit off my chair I should certainly drop ; 


SETTING IT TO MUSIC! 


upon the ceiling, whistle, play with a dog,” &c. 





Not less should I feel were I destined to view 

A button’d-up coat, or a wry-buckl’d shoe. 
Good Gad! how excessively shocking my doom, 
If, when I first see you come into my room, 
Two awkward left legs, and a tailor-like air, 

My sight should accost—by the Graces I swear, 
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All ties of affinity I should disclaim, 

And deem you henceforth a disgrace to my name. 
More useful than classical knowledge, the art 

Of deception, we first gain access to the heart; 
The heart once engag’d, mind your mood and your tense, 
And I'll venture my life you'll impose on the sense ; 
This doctrine is orthodox, practis’d by me, 

Address is with statesmen the true master-key. 

I am greatly chagrin’d to find that you still 

‘“* Are absent, distrait, and present yourself ill,” 
That napkin, and bread, your knife, fork, and spoon, 
Wherever you dine are thrown constantly down, 
To the infinite terror, I'm sorry to say, 

Of the company’s legs that within their reach lay : 
Your dress and your person you likewise neglect, 

A proof that my counsel you mean to reject. 

If you at my table should meet Mr. L., 

A fatal catastrophe straight I foretell. 

Your heads ’gainst each other you'll merciless hit, 
And you'll haggle your fingers instead of the meat. 
*Tis probable, too, the deponent here saith, 

You both may in winter be scalded to death 


A SORT OF ELEGANT BOW WHICH MAY BE EXACTLY IMITATED OR NOT 
“ How I should be shocked, if you came into my room with two left legs, presenting your- 


self with all the grace and dignity of a tailor.’ 


By the hasty infusion of soup scalding hot; 
But more on this head this deponent says not ! 


I oft from my memory seck to erase 
An hour, to you big with shame and disgrace ; 
But vain the attempt, it will uppermost be; 
Great powers forfend I the like should e’er see, 
lor certain it is, as I now am alive, 
Another such shock I could never survive. 
The fact I allude to you'll easily guess, 
"T'was when with some friends of esteemed folitesse 
With me you once dined, to my grief be it said, 
And no little hole in your manners then made. 
Blanc mange, which you dote on, was part of our fare ; 
Abhorr’d be the minute when first it came there. 
Henceforth, for your sake, I Blanc mange shall! detest, 
Tho’ of colour the whitest and flavour the best ; 
For when you close siege to a pyramid laid, 
No respect was to persons or decency paid. 
You not only ate till you could eat no more, 
But with it disfigur'd your visage all o’er ; 
Your likeness was that, if a likeness you'd have, 
Of a man ready lather'd just going to shave. 
Transported with rage I could scarce keep my seat, 
And words only found to advise a retreat, 
And order your servant to wash your face clean, 
Since so dirty a spectacle never was seen. 
Where then were the Graces! That hour they slept, 
Or else on Mount Ida a jubilee kept. 















On carving, a hint I shall venture to give, 
Attention it claims every day you may live. 
Do you carve with adroitness, the truth prithee own, 
Without hacking at least half an hour cross the bone ? 
Or spatt'ring the sauce in your company’s faces, 
And into their pockets o’erturning the glasses ; 
While lab’ring you seem, and at no common rate, 
With your sleeve, all the time, in your next neighbour's plate ! 
Such awkward behaviour admits no excuse, 
Tis avoided with ease, by attention and use ; 
I therefore shall hope, that ere this you are able, 
To acquit yourself well at the head of a table: 
The reverse should it prove (which good fortune avert), 
Believe me, the shock, I could but ill support ; 
To find you distrait, awkward, clumsy, ill-bred, 
And only in books, not in manners, well read; 
I frankly confess, I shall wish from my soul, 
We two may be distant as South from North pole! 

. . . . . . 

A bill I received, but the truth to confess, 
It puzzled me much at the drawer to guess ; 
No advice you had given of such an intent, 
From which, I suspected, a fraud might be meant ; 





L'ENTREE. 


“ His sword is formidable only to his own legs, which would possibly carry him fast enough 


out of the way of any sword but his own 


Since always in matters of business like these, 

"Tis usual the party in time to apprise ; 

And what more confirm'd these suspicions, my friend, 
It did not appear to have ever been signed: 

The person that brought it desir'd me to look 

Again at the bottom, where, what I mistook 

For somebody's mark, by the help of a glass, 

Your name really prov'd--to my sorrow, alas! 

Since wrote in a hand, both the worst, and the least, 
In my life I beheld, it must needs be confest ! 

And rather, by far, I'd have lost the whole sum, 
Than such a vile scrawl from your hand should have come. 


. . . . . . 


To acquire the bon ton and excel in address, 
Are points upon which I must ever lay stress ; 
So useful are they, of importance so great, 
You'll find 'em through life so essential a bait, 
That without them as soon you may hope to succeed, 
As a man teach the classics that never could read. 
My counsel is sterling, pray bear it in mind, 
A Statesman I was, and belov'd by mankind; 
In pleasure, or bus’ness, les graces, maniéres, 
Ensure one success with the grave or the fair 

Be feathered, be powdered, be laced, I entreat, 
From the crown of your head to the soles of your feet ; 
They must not of fashion an atom neglect, 
That hope from the women to challenge respect ; 
Whose suffrage to gain, I must hope you'll aspire, 
Since only from them you can lustre acquire. 
On the score of their beauty, good sense, or their graces, 
The sex you may flatter, all times, in all cases ; 











They love admiration and think it can ne’er 

Qn any conditions be purchas’d too dear: 

lhe hints from the sex must with care be conceal'd, 
No met expect if they once are reveal'd; 

One maxim pray treasure as long as you live 

‘No mark of contempt either sex will forgive, 

lhe vanity flatter’d of women or men, 

with just nine out of ten.’ 


Mmnsures you Success 

In all that you do, and whatever you say, 

| hope to the Graces you sacrifice pay, 
\ssiduously courted, their favour you'll gain, 


So shall not mv ‘labour of love’ be in vain!" 


> 


WHERE WE LIVE. 
By Mrs. J. I. RIDDELL, Aurnor or “ Grorce Geirn,” Ec, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘} 11S paper is to contain a full, true, and particular account of | 


the tragedy indicated at the end of my last number, but before 

‘ upon it I must state that, in connection with the 
“ Claimant-Tichborne talk” mentioned as taking place up and 
down the line near which we have the happiness to live, a 
dreadful idea has been suggested, an idea, in fact, so dreadful, 
that I should hesitate to shock others who live by the pen with 
it, did not the warning seem neccessary. 

fhe warning takes this form. If the gentleman who, after 
his child was born, felt more “like a mannick than a BL. of 
I}. K. is proved to be Orton, or found guilty of not being a B. 
of B. WK., he will certainly write a book! 

Now there can be no person who is in the habit of occasion- 
ally writing works of fiction, tracts, essays, or anything else, in 
fact, dependent in a certain measure on the “numbers” his 
publisher can induce Messrs. Mudie and others to subscribe for, 
who can afiect ignorance of the simply disastrous result to 
individuals which the production of a * big book” involves. 

We all know what Lord Macaulay's last volume of his history, 
what the works of her most gracious Majesty, what Lothair in 
search of a religion, and marriageable and married ladies in full 
ery after Lothair, meant to poor but honest authors dependent 
upon the “yea” or * nay” of autocrat librarians who would only 
invest a certain amount of money to pleasure their so-called 
patron, the public. 

And what, with all due deference, is in point of interest 
Iler Majesty Queen Victoria, or any history, written in no matter 
how brilliant a style, or even Mr. Disraeli’s foolish hero, 
and conventional young ladies and scheming dowagers, in 
comparison with **my dear mamma's affectionate son.” 

Like Saul they may sell their thousands, but like David he 
will sell his tens of thousands. 

The people are sure to read, the librarians must buy, the 
coming publisher will advertise, and from easly morning till the 
vas-lights begin to flicker, a continuous stream of waggons will 
wend their way laden with ‘Sir Roger's” best and happiest 
thoughts, east, south, north, and west. 

To your tents, then, O Israel, and should it so befall that 
the jury, unmoved by the sight of “ Sir Roger's” person and the 
recital of his wrongs, return an adverse verdict, rush off at once 
to your publisher, and either postpone the appearance of your 
book to that unimaginable future when the Tichbornes, and also 
the Claimant, shall be forgotten, or else instruct him to hurry 
out your production before all money available for literary 
purposes has been spent by the librarians. 

Happy shall it be for you in that hour, if the gentleman who 
at uncertain intervals replenishes your funds by means of a 
certain, if tardy, cheque did not, by some unhappy luck, chance to 
be of the same way of thinking as the larger number of persons 
travelling to town ** Where we Live.” 

Which phrase brings 
fowls, who ought all, according to the pepular opinion of fitness 
and the experience of those who had gone before, to have been 


carried off one fine night, living or dead, to furnish a relishing | 


meal for some vague person or persons unknown. 

As previously stated, and, perhaps, for reasons previously 
stated, our yards were left almost unmolested. 

They contained some remarkably fine birds, which was owing 
to no merit or care on our part, but to the simple fact that when 


we purchased the greater part of our poultry, chance led the 
picsent writer to a house inhabited by a certain greengrocer, 
tishmonger, and general house decorator, whose wife had, and I 


hope has, a mania for rearing poultry, 


me back, like the jerk of a tether, to our | 
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‘Yes’ (this was declamatory), ‘‘ she had some chickens for 
sale. There was twenty on ‘'em—she did not know whether 
there mightn’t be twenty-three; anyhow, whether there was or 
not, I might have the lot for thirty-shillings, and good ‘uns they 
were. It was not everybody she would have let have ’em; it 
was not at all times she would have sold 'em, but she was just 
that ‘art-sick of trying to keep anything; her husband should 
bring them, few or many, over to me the next day. Her old 
missus had given her a settin’ of the beautifullest eggs to be 
imagined and fourteen on ’em came off, and she brought ’em up 

| till they were pictures; and then they began to disappear. She 
thought the rats took 'em; they went and she could not find 
| how, till one morning some one told her Willie James had 
drownded another of the chickens and said there was two more 
he meant to drownd.” To his school, after Willie James, pro- 
| ceeded my informant. The young reprobate did not deny the 
| accusation, nay, he gloried in blazoning his misdeeds. 

Each morning as a fitting introduction to the catechism, 
multiplication table, geography, and so forth which an ardent 
schoolmaster tried to batter into his wicked, if juvenile brain, 
William James had on his way to the seat of his learning 
| sacrificed a chicken to his Gods. 

He had killed one each day, he stated. Mark the systematic 

| cruelty of the young fiend, who having laid out for himself a 
course of destruction could so purpose to lengthen out his plea- 
| sure as to limit his exertions toone small chick perdiem! ‘ He 
| had killed one a day—twelve on ’em—and he meant to finish 
| the two others.” 
| To the home of his parents William James was marched 
| off accompanied by my informant—and a policeman. The 
| parents were poor—they could not pay, but promised to beat 


him. My informant had the experience of her class—and_ she 

was a mother—perhaps she understood what beating meant— 

when a pecuniary question came to be in discussion. She could 

not get back her brood, but perhaps she derived consolation from 
| the reflection that their value would be taken out of certain 
| tender parts of Mr. William James’ person, at all events the 
| services of the policeman were not called in question, and she 
| returned to her two chickens. Nevertheless, she evidently 
| entertained doubts concerning the future, and was very glad to 
| shift the responsibility of that future on me. 














eviews, 


Maud Vivian; a Drama and Poems. 
Moxon, 

Tuk poems begin the volume, and at the risk of being 
thought heartless, and worse than those who are steeped in 
mire of black profanity, we will quote the first : 

DEDICATION. 

‘* Sacred are mothers for most hearts of men, 
Though steeped in mire of black profanity, 
Or hardened to base uses though they be ; 

Yet ist not merely instinct guides my pen 
Whilst thus I pay acknowledgment to thee. 
The added years have set within my brain 
Thy pictured worth in clearer, stronger light, 
And ‘mongst all womankind ‘tis thou must reign 
Ideal of guileless sweetness ever bright. 
Take then, in this, the highest I can do 
Whate’er I can—came it not all from you ?” 


By Warier Rew. 


| 


been a man of sense, but we regret that he should have found 
it necessary, in doing justice to the intellect of one parent, to 
make the other responsible for all that is found in ‘* Maud 
| Vivian, and Poems.” Do not let us be misunderstood. We 
_are far from asserting that there is anything improper here. 


| If the last line of this is true, Mr. -Rew’s father must have 











On the contrary, the personages of the drama are, as the 
author observes in one of his two prefaces, “ painfully great.” 
The misfortunes of the piece are not moral faults. A straw 
will show which way the wind blows, and a few lines from an 
insignificant part of the dialogue will give a fairly just idea of 
the author's style: 
Maud. This is your cot—your house ? 
Edgar. *Tis my poor cottage, ma’am. 
Maud. And 5 our name is 
Edgar. Loveson. 
Maud. Loveson! I've heard that name before. 
Ah, yes! Lord Egerton it was who said 
—But ‘tis no matter. 





It occurs to us that the name of Loveson is not the only part 
of these simple lines that we have heard before. In the 
ensuing speeches Maud gets on at a frightful pace with her 
new acquaintance, and says aside— 

‘** Might I rule fate, I'd mould all men like this ;” 


an opinion which she makes quite clear in other words to the 
gentleman, who is also a poet, and claims to be a peasant, to 
whom she then introduces herself. He loses no time in 
observing— 
“I think that every motion of your soul, 
Do you, must add to the recorded sum 
Of gracious beauty that this orb has deck’d. 
(Recollecting himself in confusion.) 
* That, ma’am, was a word caught from some poet's book.” 

So it seems that he, at least, did not receive all his inspiration 
by inheritance in the female line. 

We spare the reader any extracts from the long flights of 
high-mindedness which will render him giddy in treading the 
intellectual summits of Mr. Rew’s genius, and will only make 
a note of the first two of the dramatis persone of this play, in 
whose description, or rather in that of the second of them, we 
receive the earliest hint of what good company we are to be 
entertained with. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
EpGar Loveson, known to the world as Ratvu DouGiass. 
Lorp RUTHVEN, also a distinguished poet. 


The motto of the play is the author’s autobiography, and is 
in these words— 
Son’ il Poeta del’ infelice gente ;” 
which in a certain sense is true. The words mean in English— 
“I am the Poet of unhappy people.” 


And what they mean in practice will be found in the present 
volume by all who feel themselves to be sufficiently akin to its 
chosen readers to open it. 


A Biographical Guide to the Divina Commedia of Dante. 
By Frances Lococx. Provost and Co. 


This is a little dictionary of all the names in Dante, with the 
exception of those which belong to the Bible. After each name 
a few lines of biography are added. ‘The whole volume scarcely 
exceeds the dimensions of a pamphlet, so compactly arrat.¢.2 is 
the information it contains. Every one who possesses a Dante 
should have this little biographical guide bound up with it. 
Even those who read in the original, and possess the charming 
Dantesque Vocabulary of M. Blanc—of which the Florentine 
edition, translated by Carbone, is before us—will find some few 
advantages in the present guide. 

To a great extent the two are the same, the present one being, 
we are led to suppose, founded on the elder. Thus, if we are 
reading the 8th canto of the “ Inferno,” when we come to the line 
where the name of Filippo Argenti is first written, the interest 
is so intense, and the position so dramatic, or rather, in the old 
sense of the term, romantic, that no one who is not already 
familiar with the strange Florentine spirit so called, can help 
wanting to know more about him. The French of M. Blanc, as 
given in Carbone's Italian, supplies the following information 
(we translate literally) :-— 

* Argenti (Filippo), Inf. VIII., 61. A Florentine of the family of the 
Caviciulli—a branch of the Adimari—a rich and powerful man, but easily 
excited to fury on a slight occasion. The surname of Argenti was given to 
er - having had shoes of silver put to hishorse. (Vide Boccaccio, Day IX., 

ale . 

The reference to Boccaccio is all that is wanting in the 
** Biographical Guide,” which gives the following passage :— 

“ Argenti, Filippo, Inf. VIII., 61.—A noble Florentine of the family of the 
Cavicciuli—Adimari. He was very rich and very extravagant, and is said to 
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have been called Argenti because he shod his horse with silver. He was extra- 

ordinarily strong, and very passionate.” 

It will be noticed in the above that the family name is a little 
altered, but not to a degree important to the general reader. 

Let us refer at hazard to another name. 

Supposing that we have read on in Dante to the end of the 
tgth canto of the “ Paradiso.” There we found some lines 
which stand thus in Mr. Longfellow's careful and close trans- 
lation :— 

‘“*And he of Portugal, and he of Norway, shall thus be known, and he of 
Rascia, too, who saw, in evil hour, the coin of Venice.” 

Looking for the word Rascia in the “ Italian Vocabulary,” we 
find :— 

“ Rascia, part of Servia, which in the time of Dante comprehended a part 
of Dalmatia.—Par. XIX., 140, v. aggustare.” 

The last word is a disputed one as to the following line. Mr. 
Longfellow’s translation settles its meaning for the English 
reader in the manner not inconsistent with probability, even if 
open to discussion by Italian authorities. Returning to our 
Guide we look for the word Rascia, and find the king described, 
and not the place only :— 

** Rascia (Ragusa), Par. XIX., 140. This King of Ragusa was Uroscius IL, 
who counterfeited the Venetian coin. He married the daughter of the 
Emperor Michael Palxologus, who reigned from 1260 until 1282." 

This is useful, for it throws light on the possible meaning of 
the disputed “ aggiustare.”’ 

To review such a work in detail would be as great a labour as 
to compile it, and we do not pretend to undertake so serious a 
task. We have read cnough to know, and we hope said enough 
to show, that no one who possesses a Dante in English or 
Italian should be without Frances Locock's ‘“ Biographical 
Guide.” 

Hindrances to Spiritual Life. A course of Lent Lectures. 
By G. F. Prescort, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael's Padding- 
ton. William Wells Gardner. 

Lent returns every year, and this sad season will come and 
go many times before such remarks as Mr. Prescott has given 
us, in this little course of “lectures,” will lose their value. The 
volume which is less than seventy pages in length, is in fact, a 
collection of half-a-dozen sermons. Each has its text and no 
form proper to pulpit. literature is wanting. The chief merit of 
the work consists in the tone which the author has adopted, and 
which at once give us that kind of confidence in himself which 
is necessary that we may read with interest a work which, in its 
nature, cannot be anything but the re-saying of what everyone 
has heard before. We feel that he knows every one of the 
ordinary experiences of modern civilised Christians, and that he 
speaks by choice to those whose moderate and sincere tempera 
ment has led them to adopt, or to remain in membership with, 
the Church of Engiand. Point after point he takes up the un- 
expressed objection to any life or mode or thought consonant 
with modern Christianity which every one has felt at times, and 
which leaves a residuum of discontent and uneasiness even in 
the most devont. In each case he prescribes the same remedy, 
varying the application with the ill to be cured. His six 
‘‘ Hindrances,”’ each of which is made the subject of a separate 
lecture, are Temptation, Opposition, Self-Consciousness, Indo- 
lence, Temper, and Depression. He calls on zeal, under the 
direction of common sense, to obviate them all. Temptations 
may become good and not evil if they arouse eflort and so 
stimulate life; Opposition may be borne down at one point, and 
wisely eluded where no good would come of bearing it down ; 
Self-consciousness will only trouble the passive, and whoever 
has zeal and sense does not long remain in mental torpidity ; 
Indolence is to receive no quarter, and not only sense, but faith 
is to shame it to death, and orderly habits are to be the me. 
chanical aids to its destruction; Temper is to be converted into 
zeal, and its destructive habits will vanish when there is employ- 
ment for its strength ; Depression is not to be permitted to grow 
from humility :—it is to be examined for traces of cowardice, and 
put down by conscientious effort as a sin, So much for what 
may be done by people to help themselves ; with regard to the 
help they are to seek we leave Mr. Prescott to speak, as becomes 
his office. We make no extracts, as a piece of a sermon, how- 
ever good, seldom shows it in its true light in a review, Mr. 
Prescott’s sermons are not doctrinal, but practical ; and he shows 
much skill, and betrays a personal disposition of a high order, 
by the manner in which he avoids all that is offensive in pulpit 
charges, while abating nothing that belongs to his prerogative 
as an ordained teacher. 
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The Use and Abuse of the World. Six Sermons preached 
in the Church of St. James, Piccadilly. Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 1873. 


A volume of Sermons, whereof all have reference not to 
doctrine and ritual but to the duties and difficulties of social life, 
may fitly claim a notice in our pages. And, indeed, when men 
of mark, be they clerical or lay, say anything that is worth hear- 
ing on such subjects as “the Drama," “ Music,” “ Popular 


Literature,” and “the Adornment of Life,”’ we are glad to listen, | 


and still more glad when we can endorse their sentiments. To 
a large extent we agree with the contributors to this volume in 
the views which they express upon the evils attaching to the 
high devree of civilisation to which we have attained, and we 
are ready to admit, in the word of the poet, that the “ world is 
too much with us.’ Mr. Wellington Furse adopts perhaps too 
ascetic a tone in treating of the adornments of life, but he is of 
course right enough in reprobating strongly the prevalent ex- 
travayance in dress, and the mere accumulation of art-treasures 
for purposes of display. If he fails to draw a clear line of de- 
marcation between the use and abuse of what delights the eye 
we cannot feel much surprise, for such subjects do not admit of 
rigid treatment. 

The Bishop of Carlisle handles his subject—Music—with 
characteristic felicity; Canon Barry is vigorous but rather 
verbose in his discourse on Society, and the Chaplain of the 
Savoy exhibits a wide knowledge and no light appreciation of 
the popular literature of the day. Professor Lightfoot's sermon 
on the Drama is eloquent in language, generous in feeling, and 
full of valuable matter for consideration. He does not spare the 
vices of the stage, but is sincerely anxious that the drama should 
take its right place among us as a means for elevating and 
instructing the public mind. ‘* What is there,”’ he asks, to pre- 
vent it from becoming “ the most useful ally of the school and the 
pulpit by promoting all that is healthiest in morality, and all that 
is most bracing to the intellect ?"’ And he calls on his auditors 

the fashionable congregation of a West-end church at the 
height of the season—to use all their influence ‘“ by abstention, 
hy encouragement, by hearty sympathy, with all its noble efforts, 
by outspoken abhorrence of all its baser tricks, to raise it from its 
fallen estate, and to make it what God would have it be, the 
purifier of moral impulses, the quickener of the intellectual life, 
the common educator of the people in all that is heroic and 
truthful and just, and unselfish and kindly-affectioned, and pure 
and lovely and of good report.” Ifthe drama be corrupt it must 
be because the age is corrupt, for the one is the reflection of the 
other. ‘ The author gives what the audience requires. Each 
acts and reacts upon the other, either debasing or elevating, as 
the tendency may be. The remedy, therefore, is in the hands 
of the people of L:ngland, more especially of the influential and 
cultivated classes of England.” 

As we have at heart the elevation of the English drama to a 
high level, we are unfeignedly glad to find upon our side one of 
the most learned and eloquent sons of the Church. 





-— 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


Tut principal attraction of the current number of Blackwood 
consists, of course, in the concluded chapters of the late Lord 
Lytton’s * Parisians ;" equally, of course, it is superfluous here 
to speak of their excellence. But ‘* Maga” has other claims on 
our attention. ‘There is a chapter on the recent ‘ Story of the 
Missing Bells,” in which various ghost-seers vie with each other 
in making our flesh creep. ‘There is also the beginning of a 
new Scotch novel, ** The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
which promises well; and a word must be said for Mr, Merivale’s 
sprightly vers de societé, * A Piece of Heather.” 

The Cornhill also completes the story, ‘* Zelda’s Fortune ;” the 
poor little heroine coming to atragic end. This has been an 
interesting novel, and the writer evidently knew what he was 
about when he got upon Rommani matters. We do not care 
much for the story, “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” but it may 
improve. Mrs. Webster's poem of * The Swallows” shows 
nice feeling, but contains some rather queer grammar. The 
other noticeable articles are Mr. Ralston’s ‘ South Siberian 
Stories; and Miss Thackeray's paper on Landseer, with a fac- 
simile of a letter from him, with sketches of animals in it. 


| Mr. Alsager Hay Hill, who can write poetry, as “‘ Words! 


<8 The Illustrated Review. 


In the Contemporary Review we naturally turn first to Mr. 
R. H. Horne’s paper on Mrs. Browning, and find it quite as 
delightful as might have been expected. The record of what we 
must agree with Landor in thinking to have been a mistake, 
viz., the unsuccessful attempt to modernise Chaucer, is the chief 
topic of this instalment of letters. Sir Henry Thompson's paper 
on ** Incremation,” &c., deserves study, and the notice of the 
late Mrs. Archer Clive is worth reading. Otherwise, the maga- 
| zine is, as usual, rather heavy. 

Fraser this month is decidedly above the average, and, to our 
mind, is none the worse for having no serial. ‘An Artist’s 
Dream” is a well-written story, with a great amount of humour 
in its descriptions of the different art-critics. First, however, 
we ought, perhaps, to have mentioned Mr. Baring-Gould’s valu- 
able paper on *“ The Patarine Heresy,’’ a curious chapter of 
early Italian history, written as only the author could have done 
it. Mr. Bowles’ * Views on the Ashantee War” may interest 
some, if it does not convince them. By-the-bye, we protest 
against Mr. Walker's statement that the captain of the Havre 
boat had a face expressing “ irascibility and ignorance ! " 
Every one who knows him will back us in this, and we rather 
suspect, from collateral evidence, that the writer tried an 
encounter of wits with him, and came off second-best ! 

There is nothing very striking in Macmillan, Mrs. Craik’s 
poem, ‘* The Shadow of Death,” is spoilt by want of polish— 
the lines run uncomfortably, which is a pity, for otherwise we 
would have given the verses much praise. Mr. Burnand con- 
tinues his tale, and there is a chapter on “ Ombre” which we 
commend to card players; the best thing in the number is a 
pretty story, though sad, called * Little Jack.” 

St. Paul's is unusually good, and seems to have got rid of the 
‘useful information ’’ element. All its articles are now readable, 
and there is something to suit all tastes. Specially we may. 
instance the opening chapters of a new novel by Mr. Saunders 
called ‘* The Sherlocks ;’’ Mr. Forbes’ record of his French ex- 
periences ; Mr. A. W. Buckland’s “ Serpents ; Precious Stones ;” 
and Mr. George MacDonald's poem ‘“ The Haunted House,” 
which is as weird as might have been expected from the author 
of ‘“* Phantastes.”’ Mr. Austin Dobson is not at his best in ‘‘ The 
Lost Elixir,” 

We had looked for an unusual treat in Cassell's Magazine, 
seeing that it announced a poem by Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
‘‘ Mnemosyne,” and another by Mr. Gerald Massey, “ Scarlett's 
Three Hundred.” But we are disappointed in both; the former 
is merely pretty, and no more, and the second strikes us as 
forced and wanting in real “ go.” “ That Boy's Adventures,” is 
simply rubbish ; if the author wants to know how children should 
be written for, we advise him to read “ My Sister Bliss,” in Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, or “ The Living Plaything,” in Good Things— 
it would be hard to beat them in their particular style. 

From the same firm as Cassell's Magazine we have a number 
of publications more or less useful and entertaining ; to wit, the 
Bible Educator, the Popular Recreator, the Races of Mankind, 
Little Folks, and Old or New London, none of these call for 
special notice. Cassell’s Illustrated History of England is spoilt 
by an absurdly partisan account of the Jamaica rebellion, and 
the death of the infamous Gordon. The Quiver is as dull as 
usual, and we really wonder at such a piece from the pen of 


” 








We have kept till late on in our notice a book, called “ Ship 
Ahoy,” which was the Christmas number of Once a Week, for 
two reasons—firstly, is it not, strictly speaking, a magazine, and 
secondly, which is more important, it is too good to receive any 
but a separate notice. As a story, there is so much worth in 
** Ship Ahoy ” that we would willingly, if it were possible, write 
a long review of it; there would be much pleasure in pointing 
out the touches of pathos, the flashes of wit, the general humour 
of the tale. We should like also to point out how skillfully the 
plot has been woven, and to draw attention to the delineation 
of character which marks the author as one from whom many 
more good novels may be hoped for—take Mrs. Anderson and 
Mr. Tudge as examples! But we cannot do this, nor have we 
space to analyse Mr. Plimsoll's terrible calm appendix ; only we 
thank the writer in the name of all who have dear ones afloat! 

In addition to these we have received the Day of Rest, Good 
Words—in which we desire to commend Canon Kingsley’s 
‘‘ Nausicaa in London,” and Mr. Locker's * Lillie’s lament ’’— 
Good Cheer, the Christmas number of Good Words, the Argonaut, 
the Charing Cross, the Churchman’s Shilling Magasine—* My 
| Pets” is amusing in this—the Day of Days, Golden Hours, 



































































Home Words, the Ladies’ Treasury, Our Own Fireside, the 
Sunday Magazine, and its Christmas-number, Paths of Peace, 
Sunshine, Town and Conntry, and a slightly bewildering essay 
on a “work called Veaitas.” 

The Art Fournal is not a magazine, depending as it does 
more upon its artistic than its literary merits; still there are 
articles in it worth reading—tne best is Mr. H. R. 
«Life on the Upper Thames;" Mr? Jarves’ article on Ruskin 
fails, as it seems’to us, because the writer cannot rise to the 
height of the mind which he attempts to analyse. 





+ 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
AmonGst the illustrated magazines for January, 1874, the 
Art Journal claims first notice, apart from other considerations, 
by the excellence of its current number; the selected pictures 
are two of them old friends, and the third, in point of merit, is 
notwithstanding, a clever genre painting, ‘The Toy Rattle,” 
by M. Albert Anker. Of Mr. G. F. Watts’ noble portrait of 
the Poet Laureate, and of Mr. E. J. Poynter's ‘“ Feeding the 
Sacred Ibis,” it is needless to say more than that the engraver 
has, in each case, done ample justice to the original work. 
The wood-cuts are not specially remarkable, if we except Mr. 
H. B. Robertson's illustrations to “ Life on the Upper Thames.” 
In the Cornhill, neither Miss Paterson's drawing, nor the group 
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Robertson’s | 


which represents Claudia, Harold, and Zelda, would be remark- | 


able, were it not that in the latter, Zelda’s head has no appre- 
ciable connection with any body! Messrs. Cassell’s numerous 
publications come upon us altogether, and all more or less 
claim the title of illustrated magazines: there is the Bible 
Educator, full of common-place cuts of Scripture animals, etc. 
There is the Popular Recreator, depending on equally common- 
place cuts of a secular tendency, and a most dangerous-looking 
skating scene, by Mr. Edward Hughes; the Races of Mankind 
has drawings of savages, and their belongings, which do not 
impress one by their novelty; Old and New London is rather 
better, because the views in the City have more actual interest ; 
the Popular Educator has diagrams which are, we suppose, 
useful; the Jilustrated History of England, relies for its two 
principal illustrations upon an American and an Irish subject, 
which were hardly worth depicting, even in the way they are done ; 
British Battles has no drawing equal to some that have appeared 


in that publication, Mr. Ridley’s ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth” forms the | 
frontispiece—with regard to the ‘‘ Execution of Lord Derwent- | 


water,”’ said to be from an old print, did the old print represent 
his lordship as kneeling at the block in his coat and pigtail ? 
Cassell’s Magazine proper, depends upon Mr. J. Lawson and 
Miss M. E. Edwards, who are neither better nor worse than 
usual. The Day of Days would be all the better without its 
pictures, especially a wonderful Ananias, whose hand would 
about touch his knee! The Day of Rest has one good illustra- 
tion “‘ The Blind Mother,” and one ‘‘Our Servants the Birds,” 
which makes us suspect comic views on the part of the artist. 


| cidents of the original novel. 


Mr. W. Small's little Norman drawings are the prettiest things | 


in Good Cheer, and Mr. F. W. Lawson's Highland cottage 
pleases us most in the January number of Good Words, as a 
fire-light effect it is capital. We do do not greatly admire the 
dusky damsel called ‘* Sweetheart ” in Good Things, and the illus- 
trations to “ Four old Maids” are not so funny as some that 
have gone befone. Golden Hours has a scene at a fire by Mr. 
C. J. Staniland, which calls for no remarks. The Quiver pos- 
sesses a great attraction in its frontispiece “* The Palimpsest”’ 
by Mr. J. D. Linton, a fine monk's figure, which looks as if it 
had suffered at the hands of the engraver; there is also a 
female study by Mr. J. D. Watson, called ‘* Magdalene.’ In 
“Ship Ahoy ” it is the matter that has principally to be consi- 
dered, still the illustrations are fair, average drawings, of a 
rather sensational type. The Sunday Magazine, and Paths of 
Peace, which is its Christmas number, may be classed together, 
as neither of them contains any very striking drawing; about 


the best is Mr. J. McL. Ralston’s scene on board a steamer, in | 
the January magazine—a careful piece of drawing with rather | 


wooden figures. It is only necessary to add that there are 
illustrations, more or less ordinary, in the Ladies’ Treasury, 
Home Words, Little Folks, Our Own Fireside, and Town and 
Country, 
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NEW ROYALTY. 

It is seldom that a novel lends itself very readily to dramatic adapta 
tion, but Mrs. Edwardes’ works seem well adapted for the purpose. 
Her “ Morals of Mayfair” under the manipulation of Mr. Burnand 
proved very attractive at the Queen's Theatre, where, as the Turn of | 
Tide, it enjoyed a long run, a success which it did not owe entirely to its 
one sensational scene. The Turn of the Tide is noticeable too as the 
first piece in which Miss Henrietta Hodson first made her mark as an 
actress of domestic drama. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert has made several alterations in “Ought we to 
visit her ?” and has, if our memory serves us right departed considérably 
from the original ending, but he has done his work well, and compressed 
most of the interesting scenes of the novel into the space of three acts. 
The heroine, Jane Theobald, is the wife of a country gentleman. Het 
origin is somewhat humble, as she has been a ballet dancer, and all het 
friends and ideas are extremely professional. While at Spa she en 
counters some of her future neighbours in her English home, who at 
first mistaking her for a Russian princess pay great deference to her, 
but as soon as they have discovered who she is, forthwith cut her. To 
tell the truth, Mrs. Theobald is somewhat too outspoken, and some of 
her observations are by no means calculated to conciliate her new 
acquaintances. One gentleman only, Rawdon Crosbie, shows her any 
courtesy, and he is thoroughly fascinated by her various attractions, 

In the second act we find Mr. and Mrs. Theobald in Enyland at a 
croquet party, where are assembled all the grandees of their neighbour- 
An old flame of Theobald's 
Lady Rose Golightly is among the company, and he somewhat neglects 
his wife to flirt with her. Jane in revenge commences a flirtation with 
Rawdon Crosbie, and this episode terminates the act. 

The last act is rather weak. Jane fretting over her husband's evident 
penchant for the society of Lady Rose, has given Rawdon Crosbie rather 
more encouragement than is quite wise, going even so far as to invite 
him to the house with an intimation that her husband will be out. Not 
unnaturally, Rawdon takes the hint, and asks her to fly with him, a 
suggestion which Jane at once discourages. Rawdon, however, arouses 
her jealousy by informing her that Theobald has cloped with Lady Rose 
Golightly, and Jane is on the point of yielding to his entreaties, when 
the door opens and Theobald and Lady Kose appear and explain that 
they have changed their minds, A general reconciliation takes place 
upon this. Jane and Theobald determine to live abroad in future, where 
society is not quite so prim, and Rawdon makes it up with his fiance 
who had quarreled with him on the subject of his too pronounced 
attentions to Mrs. Theobald. 

It will be seen that Mr. Gilbert has fairly reproduced the leading in 
Ihe alteration of the clinjax in the last 
act, however it may be demanded by popular prejudice never- 
theless to a somewhat lame conclusion, and may probably be modified 
with considerable advantage. And then the scene between Jane and 
Rawdon Crosbie is one which is never very sympathetic to an English 
audience. But apart from these drawbacks the piece has the advan 
tage of being well constructed and written, and possessing a freshness 
of idea and treatment which it is pleasant to meet with. 

The weight of the acting falls on Miss Hodson, who plays, of course, 
the parvenue heroine, and Mr. Wyndham who acts Kawdon Crosbie. 
Both are thoroughly good. Miss Hodson is admirably suited, She 
brings into due prominence the * fast” side of Jane's nature, softening 
down at the same time the tinge of vulgarity which impressed us in 
reading the novel, and in the pathetic scenes of the last act, she plays 
simply and well. Mr. Charles Wyndham is an extremely good lover, 


le ads, 


and acts easily and naturally. The husband has but little to do, but is 
well represented by Mr. C. H. Peveril, and the other parts are very 
fairly filled. 

Ought we to Visit Her ? may serve to redeem the ill-success ol 


Married. 
ROYAL GRECIAN, 

Mr. George Conquest’s annual pantomime is now one of the great 
events of the theatrical carnival. We are so accustomed to his extra- 
ordinary feats that it requires considerable forethought and considera- 
tion on his part to provide a novelty in his impersonation. ‘This year, 
in the pantomime of the Wood Demon, he has really outdone any 
previous attempts in the wonderful versatility of his transformations. 
We first see Mr. Conquest as a withered tree, which at first still and 
lifeless becomes suddenly endowed with the power of locomotion, and 
runs about the stage waving its limbs, tickling young ladies with its 
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withered branches, and even so far forgetting itself as to dance a 
‘‘cancan.’’ Suddenly this tree is tra nsformed into a giant more than 
cight feet high, who moves about the stage with wonderful agility, and 
is at last, with equal rapidity, transformed into a dwarf. Mr. Conquest 
would be a most useful ‘expert’? to summon on the Tichborne trial. 
All the difficulties involved in the Claimant's change of size would dis- 
appear in the sight of Mr. Conquest’s transformations, and the most 
sceptical jurymen would be obliged to believe in spite of his eyes. 
From a dwarf Mr. Conquest is transformed into an animated pear, 
which hops and dances about the stage in the most lively manner 
possible, and from that into an octopus with moving tentacles. After 
this we are not in the least surprised to see Mr. Conquest and his son, 
in the pursuit of a butterfly, defy all laws of nature, and sink through 
traps to appear almost simultaneously in the “ flies,”’ to be shot up in 
the air a distance of twenty or thirty feet, and to fall from the top of 
the theatre through an apparently bottomless trap without feeling the 
worse for their exertions, except in getting rather out of breath. 

There are two things to be noticed about Mr. Conquest’s acting, 
first, his sudden changes of dress, which are all accomplished before 
the eyes of the audience. Next, the admirable way in which the 
costumes are contrived, and the clever appliances by which Mr. 
Conquest is enabled to move his eyes, to wink, to dance, and speak 
without any difficulty. His voice never sounds hollow behind his mask, 
but the mask is invariably so contrived that its mouthpiece coincides 
with the mouth of the actor. And he always contrives to throw as 
much facial expression into the inanimate masks, as a French tragedian 
can into his own face. It was very curious to see the giant listening 
to the prattle.of young ladies with a very naughty leer on his counten- 
ance. And then he danced as skilfully when his legs are five feet long 
as when they are of the ordinary size. We will not go so far as to 
assert that Mr. Conquest can blush at pleasure, as a celebrated French 
actress is said to be able to do, but certainly, when he played the giant 
with a head two feet high, the face actually turned pale before every- 
body's eyes. The whole performance is really most remarkable. It is 
pantomime acting reduced to a real art. There is this time no oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Conquest to display that power of grotesque tragedy 
which he showed last year in Nix. All is sheer athletic work, but it is 
wonderfully good, and both for rapidity of change and effectiveness of 
disguise is quite perfect. 

In addition to its affording an effective medium for the display of Mr. 
Conquest’s extraordinary talents, the Grecian Pantomine is good in 
many respects. Its story is not more coherent than that of modern 
pantomines in general, but it is lively, has plenty of bright music, and 
contains the most terrible series of puns in connection with the names 
of |trees that we ever listened to. The pantomine company all play 
well. Miss Victor, an old favourite of the house acting admirably as 
a somewhat passée Princess, and Miss Lizzie Conquest looking the very 
image of one of those pretty innocent heroines that are so persecuted 
according to the veracious accounts of our fairy tales. The scenery 
too is bright and well contrived, anda change from a wood to a cottage 
which in its turn is transformed into a palace occupying the whole of 
the stage leads one to believe that Mr. Conquest has somehow inspired 
the scenery with some of his own peculiar power. The Grecian Panto- 
mine is one to be seen on every account, and as the Theatre is easily 
accessible from any part of London, we recommend all our reader to 
pay it a visit. 

HOLBORN. 

Une Corneille qui abat des noix is one of those utterly indescribable Palais 
Royal farces, at which it is impossible to help laughing, but the com- 
plications of which defy clear explanation. M. Ramonet, whose tribu- 
lation form the subject of the piece, is a gentleman blessed wlth a young 
second wife and a daughter, whose bonne has been secretly married 
and is afraid to confess the fact to her master, and has also committed 
® petty indiscretion with reference to a very charming lady, yclept 
Mdlle. Alexina. His bosom friend Pincebourde, who is come on a 
visit to him, is one of those meddling personages who are always 
making mischief by their interference, and the extraordinary series of 
mishaps in which he straightway proceeds to involve the unlucky 
Kamonet is delightfully comic, though not quite appropriate for detail. 
That his daughter is secretly married, that his wife is plotting an 
clopement, that he himself is involved in a duel to the death witha 
person he has only seen once, and against whom he can have no per- 
sonal animosity, are some few results of M. Pincebourde’s blundering 
friendship, and when that gentleman retires to his own home matters 
are only partially cleared up. 

The piece, though rather long, is extremely amusing. The situations 
are very farcical and excite constant laughter. The well-meaning 
busybody is a really well-imagined character, and is played by Mr. 
Didier with great unction. We have frequently spoken in such high 
terms of M. Didier’s acting, that we can only allude to his performance 
of Pincebourde as being fully up to to his usual level. M. Qchey plays 
the part of a nervous man of fashion, a male counterpart of Mrs. 
Wittiterly, and his acting is truly delicious in the character. He is so 
weak that he can scarcely move or speak, and is continually fainting 
for some time. ‘Then his spirits revive only to be further depressed by 
the prospect of having to fight a duel with Ramonet, which he dreads 
quite as much as his opponent. M. Leprevost plays his part of the 
husband of the servant, forced to seek the society of his wife in the 
disguise of a pianoforte tuner. Asa footman, M. Leprevost is unrivalled, 
but his acting of ordinary bourgeois parts is too much exaggerated. We 
have only to had a word of praise to Madame Wilhem for the life and 
individuality she imparts to the character of Alexina. 











We would suggest to MM. Valnay and Pitron that the attractiveness 
of their theatre is much diminished by the unconscionable length of 
the waits between the acts. If they could contrive to counteract this, 
so as to enable the performance to conclude soon after eleven, they 
would find considerable advantage result. 

GAIETY. 

Old-fashioned burlesque is, again in the ascendant everywhere, and 
Mr. Byron has chimed in with the popular feeling in his new version of 
Guy Fawkes, which is written in what our leading journal pleasantly 
designates as the good old English style. Grant that amusement is 
the object to be attained by a visit to the theatre, and we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Byron on a great hit, as the piece is undoubtedly received 
with shouts of laughter. 

To write a burlesque for Mr. Toole is a comparatively easy matter, 
as the actor is always ready to supply the deficiencies of his author by 
unlimited gagging. We consider, indeed, that outrageous burlesque is 
Mr. Toole’s line. We cannot honestly say that his acting in pathetic 
parts impressed us. It is conventional and forced. Nor does Mr, 
Toole ever succeed in merging his individuality in the part he is playing. 
But in burlesque this does not make any difference. As Guy Fawkes 
Mr. Toole reproduces his favourite effects. Hé has plenty of far-fetched 
puns to deliver; and he constantly stops to explain them, he imitates 
popular characters, he dances and fights a terrible combat, and his 
make-up is extremely grotesque and absurd. It is certainly poor kind 
of fun enough ; but after all the aim of Mr. Toole is to excite laughter, 
and so long as he does so we must not be critical. A good hit is made 
by Mr. Lionel Brough, an actor of a far higher order, as a recalcitrant 
collier, with a weakness for kid gloves and champagne; and Miss 
Farren has only to dance and sing with her usual unflagging, if some- 
what exuberant vivacity, to delight everybody. 

The quality of Mr. Byron’s wit has not much improved. He gives 
us many extremely old jokes, many very weak, and some tolerable, 
but all nearly belonging to that style of humour which can only be 
characterised as the “utter idiotic.” He shows, however, his usual 
knowledge of stage effect, and of what is adapted to take with the 
audience. The piece is well mounted, and, in its way, well acted ina 
spirit of utter burlesque; and the D’Aubans introduced the gymnastic 
business, in imitation of Mr. Conquest, which was so effective in Robert 
the Devil. Guy Fawkes may not be high art—indeed it is mere buffoonery 
—but it certainly fills the house and amuses the audience, and this is, 
after all, the result which every piece is intended to attain. 

—j-- 

A correspondent raises in a somewhat argumentative letter the great 
question of evening dress at the theatres, and asserts dogmatically that, 
so long as the rule is relaxed in the slightest degree as regards gentle- 
men, no lady can be forced to remove her bonnet unless she chooses 
todo so. Without discussing the legal point, we can yet sympathise 
with our positive correspondent’s grievance to which we have often 
directed attention. We certainly think at this time of the year the rule 
might be relaxed as regards the dress circle, with considerable advantage, 
as the expense of a cab and the disagreeableness of a long and dreary 
struggle in the cloak room deter a great many people from visiting the 
theatres. It is often said that the evening dress regulation much 
improves the look of the house. ‘To this we venture to demur. A 
pretty bonnet is quite as becoming to the head as a rough bow, and the 
house looks quite as well at a morning performance, when the rule is of 
course set aside, as in the evening. Indeed at one of the Gaiety 
matinées we were much struck by the effect produced by the bonnets. 
The incidental extortions are a great drawback to the pleasures of a 
visit to the theatre, and the cloak-room nuisance is one of the worst of 
them. 
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The encore system, often denounced and sometimes checked, is still 
in full operation. The unfairness of compelling a singer to really give 
three songs instead of the two she contracted for, has often been 
pointed out, but there is a still more serious drawback, the deteriorating 
effect of constant encores to the voice of a singer. The less fatiguing 
parts of an opera are allowed to pass without notice, but let a per- 
former terminate with an extremely high note, or execute any very 
brilliant and trying passage and forthwith a demand is raised for its 
repetition. In the case of such pieces as the Queen of Night’s airs in 
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the Zauberfléte, or the trio in William Tell, the demand is a perfect | Mdlle. Belocca has at last appeared in La Cenerentola, and witha 





a cruelty, and the singer, exhausted by the delivery of the air, is obliged to | success greater than was anticipated. Her voice is admirably suited 

is, draw tentold upon his orher resources for the repetition. People forget | to the music which is written for a contralto, and she is now admitted 

ey that it may be comparatively harmless to strain the voice to its utmost | to possess one of the richest and roundest voices ever heard. At the 
when no previous hard work has been done, but fatal when the exertion | Same time Mdlle. Belocca is deficient in execution, which defect shows 
has to be undertaken by an overtaxed organ. The University crews | itself especially in the final rondo “ Non piu mesta.”’ Madame Alboni 
may row their race with little distress, but the easiest of the Oxford | was present during the performance. 

nd winners would break down if the race had to be repeated immediately. <I+ 

of At the Alhambra, it is painful to witness the extreme strain thrown on The director of the Grand Opera has now completed his arrange- 

tly Madlle. Rose Bell by the continuous encores of her songs. The lady | ments. The stage management has been entrusted to M. Carvalho, 

. good-naturedly complies, but with evident reluctance. We should be | who as director of both the Italian Opera, and the Theatre Lyrique has 

ne glad if Mdlle. Bell would resist, for fear of the wear and tear of her as much experience as any man, and the old company will be retained 


ed voice, and it would be well if the public would be made to understand with one important exception. Mdlle. Devries secedes, and her place 
that two performances a day are really less fatiguing than these re- will be filled by Mdme. Miolan Carvalho, certainly the most finished 
peated encores. They should remember that their unreasoning ap- | singer of the French stage. 

















~ plause and encoring not only forces the singer to give them more than —t— 
A they pay for, but materially strains and injures the voice. Inasmuch Mr. Gye has engaged Mdlle. Marimon for the forthcoming season at 
tic as it thus tends to shorten the career of the artist on the stage, encoring | Covent Garden. 
r. is damaging to both singer and audience, and we cannot afford to lose = _- hens 
ie. Mdlle. Rose Bell to gratify the not very wise demonstrations of the | The British Orchestral Society will give their first concert on Thurs- 
on Alhambra habitués. Surely their proper course, if they want to hear | day, and the Wagner Society gives a concert with full band and chorus 
ed the song again, is to go another night. on Friday. It isa pity that this last fixture clashes with the Sacred 
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“ Harmonie Society, and the performance of Dr. Crotch’s Palestine. | We only wish it would! But can the authorities do nothing to make 
if Surely Mr. Dannreuther might have chosen some other night. the streets fit walking-places—we do not say for a human being that 
: : otis would be too much to expect, but for a pig of tolerably clean habits. 
y Dr. Crotch, whose Palestine is announced, is but little known as a They say there are able-bodied paupers hard at work breaking stones 
a composer, and his oratorio will be an entire novelty to the present gene- in the workhouses ; why cannot they be sent out in gangs to scrape the 
yf ration, having been rarely performed since its production more than pavements, and sweep the streets ? It would be more useful than 
sixty years ago. The composer was one of th: most precocious of | stone-breaking, and no harder work. ‘There is such a want of organisa- 
musicians rivalling Mozart, if in nothing else, in the early development | tion in London—not to say, a want of common sense ! 
of his genius. He died in 1847, having for some time retired from taking sien 
any active part in musical matters. His name will be best known by We are glad to hear,that Lady Barker has been appointed by the 
his clear and concise treatise on harmony, a work which still forms one | }5.44 Committee as lady-superintendent of the National Scoool of 
of the best introductions to the study. Cookery at South Kensington. Now we hope that one of her ladyship's 
ile mee first orders will be, that every student should learn to boil rice properly, 
In contradistinction to the twenty-eight new operas produced on the | and to make a decent Irish stew; few of us habitually care to dine on 
Italian stage, five only have been produced in Germany, the most | snine stuffed with pistachios, and such like simple dishes, and our 
noticeable being a work by Johann Strauss. Russia has produced one | desire for the dainties in question ought to be considered —not one cook in 
work, Fermak, founded on a Siberian subject. twenty can do either. Also Lord Alvanley's crucial test should be applied 
—_ : —‘*Can you boila potato? ’’ Besides actual cookery the first principles 
At a concert given at Florence, on the 13th inst., a somewhat novel | of household economy will be taught; here, Lady Barker's experience 
piece of music by Signor Maghini was performed, in which, in addition | of |ife in New Zealand will come into play, and if her dinners are only 
to a military band, a chorus and a full orchestra, twenty pianos, each | half as good as her books, gourmands may resume hope. , 
played by two performers, are introduced. ain” 
— _— | Itis said that the Conservative party propose to start a new daily 
paper; about £100,000 is spoken of as the sum required for the purpose. 
; 4, 4 m ir | The first number of Long Ago, under its new editorship, promises 
¥ isu hair Notes, well for the future of that Journal, but we wish Mr. Piggot would blot 
cr - | | i out that objectionable word reliable from his prospectus : an antiquarian 
— should not help to destroy the English language! We notice that the 
I Can nothing be done about the mud? It seems that we cannot de- editor has done us the honour to quote from “ Easy Chair notes,” and 
os pend on dry or frosty weather now for two consecutive days, the clerk | can only express our pleasure that anything we have said should be 
n of the weather must be ona strike. It reminds one of the Yankee’s | thought worthy of recognition by such an authority. The book upon 
5 description of an English writer, which Mr. Samuel Butler, author of ** Erewhon" is now engaged, is 
; | a novel of modern society, but will not be probably be ready as soon as 


First it hailed, and then it blew, 4 
Then it friz, and then it thew was expected. We may look out for some slashing remarks generally! 
’ ’ 


After that we had some rain, No sooner had we noticed the appearance of Mr. Loftie’s * Latin Year,” 
. After that it friz again. than the fourth and concluding portion followed. The notes in the 
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ire all that was wanting to a beautiful and perfect work, and Mr. 


snde 
Isateman’s woodeuts are up to his best mark. Now we hope Mr. 
Loftie will, as he half promises, give us a volume of secular rhyming 
latin poetry nobcdy is better fitted for the task. 

\ fine addition ] within the last few days been made to the Galerie 
Durand-Ruel in Bond Street, in M. F. Roybel’s picture of “ Page,” 
which was one of the gems of the Vienna Exhibition. Delacroix’ 
* Entombment " is gone, having been sent to Brussels, where it will be 
appreciated. Mr. Sam Mendel’s well-known collection of pictures is 
being part lisposed of private contract to Messrs. Thomas Agnew and 
Sons. Amongst those already sold are the fine ones by Louis Gallait 


M. Alma Tadema will probably send several 


important works to this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. Amongst 
others, we may mention a lovely picture of a Roman lady, lying by a 
atank in her house, feeding some pet fish; but the principal one will 
robably be the interior of a Roman bath, with the life-size figure of an 
attendant in the foreground. In addition to these, this indefatigable 


t will contribute to the exhibition of the Old Water Colour Society, 
The Last Plague of Egypt,” which was at Burlington 
Hfouse last summer, will be in the Paris Saloon this year. M. Jules 


Dale whe terra cotta group of a mother and child was so much 

Imired last year, will this year send a somewhat similar group, and 
busts of Mr. Bochm the sculptor, Mr. F. Leighton, R.A., M. Alma- 
Fadema and Madame Alma-Tadema. We understand that the reredos 


in the chapel of All Souls College, Oxford, is being restored entirely at 
the expense of Earl Bathurst. Sir Gilbert Scott is the architect, and 
Mr. EE. Edward Geflowski the :culptor of the figures, which will repre- 

nt the apostles, and the nobles who figure in the French war under 
It is to be hoped that the tactics of the exchange 
be introduced into the art world; but we hear dismal com- 


re not to 

plaints of jobbery, in the form of getting up an excitement about the 
works of second-rate painters, so as to give their pictures a factitious 
value for the purpose of sale. We hope this may be a false alarm, but 
certainly it is curious how insignificant names are sometimes forced 


before the public: one cannot believe, for instance, that any judge of 
art is really anxious to possess Mr. A. Vickers’ landscapes, to mention 
no other name. 


l= 


A report, which is we hope without foundation, ascribes Mr. Phelps’ 
present custom in confining himself to comedy, to his having met with 
an internal injury on the occasion of his last playing the character of 
Hamlet. By the bye, he told a friend of ours the other day that those 


who wish to see him at his best, should go to the morning performance. 


lalking of which, we are delighted to hear that, inaccordance with our | 


original suggestion, Mr. Hollingshead is going to mount some more of 
the old comedies for Mr. Phelps, beginuing with the Clandestine Mar- 
But we shall hope for the City Madam, as we said before. 

In answer to a correspondent, the Battle of Fersey was produced 
cither in the year 1867 or 1868, we are uncertain, at this date, which, 
Ihere was not a monkey in it, as far as we can remember, but there 
was a faithful black who performed prodigies of valour with a Jersey 
cabbage stalk. ‘The only portion of the dialogue which we recollect is 
very much at our correspondent’s service; it was ** My foot is on the 
enemy's neck, and my sword is for the use of my country.” 


-f— 


We should very much like to know the origin of the quaint old New 
Year's Day custom in Hastings, about which Miss M. Betham Edwards 
writes some verses in the January number of Good Words. She is not 

te right though: the cry of the men and boys—the Halloa-boys they 
ere called—as they rushed through the town, was Rout about, bundle 
( if; the words were directed to the people in the house, not to the 
oliciting crowd. Some five and twenty years ago, the amount of 
moncy thrown out, used to something considerable; it was a regular 
nstitution, but no one seemed to know it originated. 

Che Graphic Society gave their second conversazione of the season at 
University College on Wednesday, 14th inst. The principal feature of 
miter 
Edwin Landseer, k.A., dating from his earliest period upwards. The 

athering was as numerous as usual, and included many men of promi- 
nent name both in the artistic and literary world, 

While the coinage question is in process of agitation, would it not be 
worth consideration by the authorities whether they shall not restore 
Guineas are still practically the medium of 


the seven-shilling piece 

most commercial transactions, although the actual coins are not issued, 
and it would be very convenient to possess a piece representing the 
third of a guinea, As for the florin and half-crown question, it seems 
to that nobody cares about it, either one way or the other. 


They havea new way of ventilating railway carriages in India, viz., 
weans of a centrifugal punkah placed in one of the carriages, which 


ven by the motion of the train, the current of air being conveyed 





{ othercarriages by means of canvas tubes. Mr. Pearson, superin- 
tence {the East Indian Railway is the inventor. Why, by the bve. 
! the punkah never been tried as a means of cooling heated concert 
rool not to interfere with vision, and be lowered for use between 
the act 


t was the exhibition of a collection of sketches by the late Sir | 


We heartily agree with Mr. D’Eyncourt in regretting that it was not 
in his power to order flogging as a punishment for the brute who 
skinned the cats alive! But why should it not be made lawful to flay 
fiends who torture animals—brutal cab-drivers, and the like? If any- 
thing, outrages upon animals ought to be more severely punished than 
attacks upon human beings, because the poor things cannot complain 
or defend themselves. 


The Art Union of London, in issuing their report for the year 1873, 
have accompanied it with a little pocket almanac for the current year, 
which is quite a gem in its way. Subscriptions must be paid before 
the end of next March to entitle subscribers to a chance at the distri- 
bution of April 28th. 

The rare engraving of Titian’s portrait of Aretino—a duplicate of 
that in the British Museum, originally thought to be unique—which 
was in the lately sold Howard Collection, was purchased by Messrs. 
Colnaghi for no less than £730. Another print, by Prince Rupert, 
went for £51 in the same sale. 

The Quarry House Lead Mining Company is announced, with 4 
capital of £30,000 in £5 shares. The mine is situated close to Knowes- 
gate Station on the Wansbeck Railway, in which part of Northumberland 
several first-rate lead mines have been discovered, and very profitably 
worked. 

With the new year a publication of no ordinary character came 
before the public. We allude tothe Commercial Travellers’ Review, which 
is designed to expose and redress the grievances and embody the aspira- 
tions of no less a body than the commercial travellers of the kingdom. 
Influential by their numbers, and by the vast interests they represent, 
no less than by their personal worth, the ‘commercial gentlemen” of 
this country needed but an exponent at the press to make their influence 
felt. Indeed, we hardly think they can realise it themselves till they 
perceive their strength gathered round a common rallying point; and, 
this an organ at the press gives them. We therefore heartily wish 
success to the Commercial Travellers’ Review, which gives promise, from 
its opening number, to be worthy of its work in tone and style. It is 
published in the heart of manufacturing England, 17, Chapel Walk, 
Preston. 
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‘““A me Vieni,” words by F. Mottino is a brilliant arrangement for 
the voice of the Duke of Edinburgh's “ Galatea” Valse, which is 
well adapted for such treatment, and lies well for a voice cf average 
compass. 


“Il Ritorno,” words by F. Rizzelli, music by Auguste May, is pretty 
and easy but rather too common place. 

“One year nearer Home,” words by Dexter Smith, music by James 
F, Simpson, is a song, which both in voice parts and accompaniments 
represents the effect of tolling and ringing bells, and is pretty if not 
very novel. 

* Sweet Dreamer,” written by H. B. Farnie, music by Arthur S. 
Sullivan. A graceful and expressive melody written well for a voice of 
moderate compass, and with a remarkably effective accompaniment, 
and is one of the best of Mr. Sullivans songs. 

“Une Féte aux Champs,” Danse rustiqe, by T. Rummel, is a lively 
piece of moderate difficulty, and like all Mr. Rummel’s music, well 
written and useful practice. 

“Sympathy,” a “melody,” by R. F. Harvey, is a somewhat mild 
air, and variations of the well-known type. 

Two sets of Waltzes, “ The Lily of the North,” by C. H. Marriott, 
and ‘* Romantisches Leben,” by Keler Bela, are lively and danceable, 
the latter being the more showy of the two. 


All the above pieces are published by Messrs. Cramer. 


NOTICE. 
It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 
for Review, &c., be addressed to the Epiror. 
All Pusiness Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. O. WaLprook, Publisher. 


_All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. H. and F. N. 
Newcome, Advertising Department. 


Tuc Terms or Sunusceriprion to the “ Intustratep Review,” payable in advance, and 
delivered J’ost Free, are : 
 iitticdnanine cae bit seeeesenen «++ Ins. Od, 
Half-yearly .... ‘ : séWeusarvusenge 6d 


Tue ILLustratep Review may be had in India of Messrs. Wyman 
and Co., 10, Hare Street, and 5, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
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The Illustrated Review. 


House Cistern fitted NO FAMILY WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


poner sect oc LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Requ “ 1 once mixed, no attention whatever, 
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Watcr Testing rte id 10s. 6d. and a1s.each. Pocket Filters from 4s. 6d. to 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters from 1s. 6d. 
These Filters may be seen in operation, and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Offic 


157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
Read “‘ Water: its Impurities and Purification.” Price, per post, 2d. 
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THE United Discount Corporation 
il 
The ¢ 


imited Capital 790.00 called-up £ yoo 

spent rates for receiving money on deposit are 

f (until further notice) At call, THREE-AND 
AHALP PERK CENT, per annum: at seven oF four 
teen days’ notice, TURE AND THREE QUARTERS 


ARTHUR ROBERTS, Secretary 
4, Abchurch Fane, Lombard Street, 
December sith, 1875 


EQUITABLE Reversionary In- 
terest Society, ro, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Listaldished 1845, 
Capital Paid up, £48,000. 
Reversionary Property and 


VS. CLAYTON, 
«. I. CLAYTON, 


Juint Secretaric 


MADAME Tussaud’s Exhibition, 

Maker Street Now added, PORTRAIT 
MODELS of the CLAIMANT, the SHAIL, Marshals 
Hazaine and McMahon, and M Thiers, The autayraph 
timenial written and presented by the Shah to the 
vac, July qed, 1874, is exhibited, Also new 
rihe Count Dresses Admission 1s,, children 
under ten, 6d. ; extra rooms, 6d, Open from ig a.m, to 





WHELPTON'S 
VEGETABLE Pt 
RIPYING PILLS, During 
the last FoR TY Years have 
proved their value in thou 






=o 64. ands of cases in Diseases 
THADE manne Trecigremect {the Head, Chest, bowels, 


Liver amt Kidneys; and in all Skin Complaints are one 
of the best medicines known, GG. WHELPTON AND 
SON, 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Sold by all Chemist 
mt Medicine Vendors, Pree by post for 8, 14, OF 33 
tamps, in the United Kingdom 


ROCK Life Assurance Company. 
Pistablished A.D. 1806. 
is, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 


NINTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The neat division of profits will be made in the year 
ripe Assurances effected during the CURRENT 
YEAR will participate therein and will secure one 
year’s additional bonus at all future divisions above 

urances taken out after that date, 

ASSURANCE OF ss BONUS, 

This bonus may be assured without immediate outlay, 
the premium remaining unpaid tll the bonus is declared 
at 4 per cent, compound interest, when ni assured may 
either pay the premium o: surrender an equivalent 
amount of the be 


mus 
PROFITS DIVIDED, 1868, 
MW, 








$32, y69. 
PORTER, 
Actuary, 


ALEXANDRA Orphanage for In- 
fants, Hornsey-rise, N. CONTRIBUTIONS are 
vreatly NEEDED. The Charity has no endowment, nor 
funded property, but depends entirely upon voluntary 
(port 
JOSEPH SOUL, 


Office, 73, Cheapside, F.C, lon, Sec, 


‘TO Either Sex.—How to Increase 

your Income, £3 to £5 per week easily realised, 
without risk, not interfering with present occupation 
Samples and particulars, g stamps. Keturned if not 
THOMAS Hunanp & Co, 6, Prince's 
Vlace, Commercial Road London, E, 





MOORE and MOORE'S Superior 

PIANOFORTES for Sale, Hire, or on the 
TUREE YEARS SYSTEM, from 2h to 4 guineas per 
quarter, Ware-roomn, tog and 105, Bishopsyyate streci 
Within, BA 


MOORE and MOORE have Piano- 
fortes returned from Hire for SALE at low 
prees 


OORE and MOORE apply their 
THERE YEARS SYSTEM to Harmoniums from 
sad of guineas per quarter, 


MOORE and MOORE extend 
their THREK YEARS SYSTEM to all parts of 
(reat Britian, Hlustrated Lists post free 


ORTH-EASTERN' HOSPI- 
N TAL. for CHILDREN, wz, Hackney Road, b. 
}UNDS are urgently NEEDED for the building of the 
vew outpatients’ department, already commenced, and 
which will cost about £s000, towards which sum only 

4 has been received, The present premises are 
totally inefficient to accomodate the 11,100 to t2,000 poor 

ck chiklren annually received. Bankers, Messrs, 
Harclay and Co 





INO, WM, SIBLEY. Secretary, 


LOweE's celebrated Nepaulese 
HAIK DYE, in One Liquid. This Indian Prepara- 
tion changes Ked of Grey lair, Whiskers, &c., to a per 





manent and natural Brown of Black, pleasant in « ur, 
net hihly beneficial in it. use, Black or Brown, 4s. 6d 
per bottle ; the only perfect dye Hy post for go stamps. 

©. Lows, 14, Old Cavendish Street, W. Sold by all 


Verfumer amd Chemist 


OLLOWAY’'S Ointment and 


ViLtS.—Pear Not Though surrounded by cir 





tan disadvantageous to health, these remectic 

j plied, will cut short fevers, influenza, inflam 

liphtheria, amt a host of other complaint 

lurking about te seize on the weak, forlorn, of 

The superionty of Holloway'’s medicines over 

‘ or subdluing disease has been so widely and 

i ved that it ts only necessary to ask the afflicted 

te yive them a trial, and if the tmetructions folded rownd 

them be followe ho diappeimtment will ever ensuc 

' yen mequcnces result nh hoarseness and 

uk erated re throat the (intmenut should frequently 

be rubbed onthe neck and upper part of the chest; it 

wi trest the tacreasing infianuuation, allay cisquietude, 
aiul wracdually cure 





THE 


QUARRY HOUSE LEAD MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
*‘APITAL £30,000 in 6,000 Shares of £5 per Share. £1 pay- 


able on application, £2 on allotment. Calls not to exceed {1 per Share, and not to be 
made at less intervals than three months. 
PROVISIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
William Henry Darnell, Esq., Chairman Northern Counties Bank (Limited), Newcastle. 
Thomas Forster, Esq. (Messrs. Keenlyside and Forster), Newcastle. 
| Alfred S. Palmer, Esq., Newcastle. 
| jaf J. Gibson Youll, Esq., Newcastle. 





(With power to increase the number to seven). 
Bankers—The National Provincial Bank of England and its Branches. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Keenlyside and Forster, Newcastle. 
Brokers—Messrs. Pater and Co., 75, Old Broac Street, London, E.C.; J. S. Challoner, Esq., 
56, Dean Street, Newcastle. 
Consulting Engineer— Nathaniel Grew, Esq., C.E., 8, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Secretary—Sadler N. Challoner, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—56, Dean Street, Newcastle. 
bh Arsen 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Quarry House Mine is situated in close proximity to the Knowsgate Station on the 
Wansbeck Valley Railway, in the County of Northumberland, and in a locality which is well 
known to be exceedingly rich in deposits of lead ore. Vast fortunes have, in fact, been realised 
in this neighbourhood in the working of lead mines, and the position of the yar ‘House 
property is such as to present a valuable opening of an unquestionable character for the invest- 
ment of capital. 

Applications, together with the deposits, may be forwarded to either the Bankers, Brokers, 
or Secretary of the Company. Prospectuses, with full reports, copy of contract, together with 
the articles of association, can be inspected at the Officesof either the Solicitors or Brokers. 


Just Published, with 21 Wood Engravings and Two Maps, Post Svo, Cloth extra, gs. Od. 


WONDERS of the Yellowstone Region in the Rocky Mountains; 
being a Description of that remarkable country, explored in 1870-71. Edited by James Richardson, 
* No one with the soul of a traveller can read this book without longing at once to start for the * Yellowstone,’ ” 


7 


er. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings 


Fust Published, with 126 UW oed Lugravings, Post 8vo, Cloth extra, 45, Od. 


DIAMONDS and Precious Stones. From the French of Louis 
DIELULAPAIT, 
* A vast storehouse of information as to the propertics of brilliants, and graphic accounts of the various pro- 
cesses through which they pass."—Fotn Bull 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


ALLIANCE Life and Fire Assurance Company, Bartholomew Lane, 
London, E,C. Established 1824. Capital, £5,000,000. 
HOARD OF DIRECTION, 
Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., P.R.S., President 

James Alexander, Esq Sir C. M. Lampson, Bart. 
Cc. G. Barnett, Esq Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
a Fletcher, bsq. }:liet Macnaghten, bisa 

ight Hen, G. J. G Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. J. M. Montefiore, Iesq. 
junes Helme, Ksq Sir A. de Kothschild, Bart. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. Baron de L, N, de Kothschild, M.P, 


when, M.P. 





T. C. Smith, Esq 
Auditers—Right Hon, lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P. ; Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. ; N. M, de Rothschild, Esq., 
M.V.; Hugh Colin Smith, sq. 
West End Branch—1, Great George Street, Westminster, 
Granville KR, Ryder, Esq., Superintendent. 





accounts may be had on application 


ACCIDENT Insurance Company (Limited), 1 Bank Buildings, 


Lothbury, E.C, 


OBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


Personal Injuries. 
Death by Accidents, 
C, HARDING, Manager, 


General Accidents, 
Railway Accidents, 


BIRKBECK Bank. Established 1851. (29 and 30, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Four per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits, Current Accounts opened similar to the Joint Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied, Pur- 
chases and Sales of British, Foreign, and Colonial Bonds, Stocks, Shares, &c., effected, Advances made thereon, 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from to till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain- 
ing full particulars, may be obtained Gratis, or sent post free “ ap dlication to 





‘THURSTON and Co., Billiard Table and Billiard Room Furniture 


Manufacturers, Lamp Makers and Gas Fitters by appointment to H.M, the Queen, H.R.H, the Prince of 


Wales, &c., &c, Established A.p, 1814. 
AGENTS POR THE SILBER LIGHT. 
Oil lamps can be reconstructed on this principle, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C, 
FACTORY—WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS, CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, S.W 









MONEY, Time and Life are Lost in the event of Accidental Injury or 


Death, Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, The Oldest and Largest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


£810,000 have been paid as Compensation. 





Bonus Allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Sunting. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
vents, or 
64, CORNHILL, AND 19, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


FORTNUM, MASON, and Co. SPANISH Fly is the acting ingre- 
h Respectfully announce their ANNUAL SELECTION) dient in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
of CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES, consisting of Fruits, which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair. 
and Bon-bons in elegant boxes and baskets suitable for ii &l,, sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX, Ross, e, 
presents, &c.; also a variety of Bonbonhideres suitable High Holborn, pnd 
tor German trees and table decoration They have > : 7 . x 
iso received their son's importation of Preserved and GREY Hair.—248, High Holborn, 
1 essert ane culinary pour . with an LONDON,—ALEX., ROSSS HAIR DYI pro | 
titles for the breaktast, luncheon, duces a perfect colour iumediately it is used It is | 
| 
| 












wsorunent of Ce 
dianer, and supper table 
Piccadilly, W 


Foreign Warehouse, 18o, permanent and perfectly natural in effect. Price qs. cdl. ; 
cnt by post for s4 stamps, 


. NOSE Machine. —A contrivance | 
JE GIDIUS, a new elastic over- which, applied to the nose for an hour daily, so | 
shirt, which will coturely dispense with the ok directs the soft cartilage of which the member cons'sts, | 
fashioned coloured flannel The Eyidius is perfectly that an il-formed nose is quickly shaped to perfec 
shrinkless, and made from the finest Seyovia wool, sold tos. 6d., sent free.—ALEX, Koss, 248, High Holborn, | 
by the inventors of the Eureka Shirt Patterns of London, Pamphict, two stamp 
material and self-measure free by post from the sole 
makers, RICHARD FoRD & Co,, 41 aad 44, Poultry, BILLIARDS (New and Second- 
Teondon, EC hand).—Upwards of Eighty Tebles to select from 
pwar uhty « “ 
Full size Table, solid mahogany, best slate bed, fast 
’ rubber cushions, with balls, cues, and marking boards 
GOULD S Cherry Tooth Paste Cunplcte, 40 guineas ; soft. by sft, asys.: oft. by aft 
for beautifying and whitening the teeth, Prevents seus; sft rs, 7ft. oy git. Oim., agus. ; Oft. by gft., 
decay, sweetens the breath, In pots, mm. ; of bowes, , ns. 
free by post, 14 statyps.—J. G. GOULD, Chemist, 195, and Patentees of the Neoteric Billiard and Dining Tables 




















Printed and Published for the Proprietor by W. 0. WALDROOK, at the “ Féey’Street 


Ostord Street (corner of Orchard Street), London, 158, 102, and 164, Westminster-bridye-road. 
' 





DR. LYNN, Egyptian Hall.— 


Every day at 3and 8 o'clock, Carriages at 5 andy 
*rices, §5., 3S., 28., amd is, Is the Doctora real medium 
a person of unheard-of abilities in deceiving the senses} 


DR. LYNN.—Bell’s Weekly says: 


“ Great praise is due, and a large section of the 
ublic ought to feel extremely he to Dr. Lynn for 
tis admirable exemplifications of the truth of the adaye 
hat ‘ Doubtless the pleasure is as great of being cheated 
ts to cheat 





LYRIC HALL, 43, Great : Port- 


land Street, Oxford Circus.—This splendid ne 
all is NOW OPEN, with a still more attractive Enter 
iinment of Music, Mystery, and Mirth, Daily at three 
umd eight, Box-office ten till five qs., 25., 1S,, and Gel 


LYRIC HALL.—Rapping, Rising, 

and Running SPIRIT TABLE, Magic Bouquet, 

sack and Box, Clairvoyance, Flower Table, Lightning 

iculator, Magic Cane, Cayliostro’s Mirror, Sphynx. 

Ventriloquism, Facial Impersonations, Talki fands, 

omical and Musical Wooden Heads, Lady joating in 
he Air, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 











This Day $04 pages, Cloth 3s. Ot. nett ; Post Free, 4 


HE Clergy Directory and Parish 
GUIDE for 1874; an alphabetical list of the Clergy 
f the Church of England, with their Degrees and Uni 
versity, Order and Date of Ordination, Benefice, and 
Date of Introduction ; also a list of Benefices, with their 
Population, Incumbent, Annual Value, and Patrons 
md an Almanack giving the Old and New Tables of 
Lessons, and other useful information, Thoroughly 
revised and corrected. “ The cheapest and most handy 
f Clerical Directoric Athenaeum. 
Lindon: Thomas Bosworth, 198, High Melborn, 








TO THE LADIES, 


USE Matthew's prepared Fuller's 


Earth, and Matthew s Zine Skin Soap, They are 
invaluable for protecting the skin and preserving the 
complexion from cold winds, roughness, redness, Ax 
Of all chemists at 6d. and 1s.—Kouse and Co., Makers, 
iz, Wigmore Street, London, W, 


SEE Mr. “Halse’s Pamphlet on 


Galvanism for cures of paralysis, rheumatism, 
indiyestion, nervousness, debility, loss of muscu 
lar power, spinal complaints, sciatica, &c.—Send 
two stamps to Mr, Halse, 40, Addison Road, 
Kensington, London, for it, 
: 
JTTHREATENED Paralysis.—All 
Versons having the least symptom of threatened 
paralysis, now so very prevalent, particularly 
those whose parents have been paralysed, should 
end to Mr. HALSK, 40, Addison Read. Ken 
sington, for his PAMPHLET on GALVANISM 
See pages 45 to 52. 


HORTHAND.—Shortest and 


Best is "~~ 
* One of the best and soundest works we have seen 


Life and Fire Assurance effected on moderate terms. Prospectuses, propesal forms, and statements of | on phonetic shorthand,”—///ustrated Review. 


“ Phonography made casy."—.Vottingham Review, 

* A very complete system, we reconunend it."—Figare. 

Post free, 64d, Mr. F, Redfern, 19, Arthur Street, 
Leicester, 





QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA, 


A MARRIED Gentleman, Sugar 


Planter and Manufacturer, Stock Breéder and 
Dairy Farmer near Brisbane, KECEIVES PUPILS 
into his home for Practical Instruction. Terms £100 per 
aitmuim, for three years. Premium paid in advance Fer 
~y ulars and references address M, R., 7, The Mall, 
"ark Road, Haversteck Hill, London, 


NOSOTTI’s 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
LOOKING GLASSES, 
PARISIAN PAPERS AND PAINTING, 
CHOICE SILKS AND CRETONNES, 
PRICKS MOST MODERATE, 
ost extensive Collection in the Kingdom of 
Novelties, exclusive designs, and superior manufacture 
Works adjoining. 





397, 399%, (OXFORD STREET) 399, 399A. 





‘TEA.—Moore Brothers respect- 


fully notify that their Choice Teas can now be 
»btained at~— 
No. 12, Westbourne Grove, W. 
The Corridor, Cannon Street Railway Station. 
Opposite the Kailway Station, Notting Hill Gate, 
And Camberwell Gate, 5.. 
MOORE BROTHERS, Merchants, 35, London Bridge, 
City. 


: P 

MACMICHAEL’S Novelties in 

RAISED RUSTIC MONOGRAMS and Ladies 
Christian Names. Five quires thick note, and re 
envelopes, stamped in four meh colours, with any 
Christian name or monogram of one, two, or three 
initials, in raised rustic letters, for ss. Specimens post 
free. —MACMICHAEL, Stationer to the Queen, 
King’s Road, S.W. ; and 42, South Audley Street, W 


PATE NT Marezzo Marble. 


Keredoses, Fonts, Inlays, Slabs, Table-tops, 
Pedestals, Chimney-pieces, 
A beautiful and high-class Material 
Vor the Internal Decoration of Public Buildings, 
alls, Churches, &c. 
(Miices and Show Rooms—64, Reyent Strect 
Works—Shenton Street, Old Keut Road 


VIENNA ENITIBITION, 


FRY’S Chocolate and Cocoa. The 

Award of the “Medal for Progress at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high posite 
assigned the firm by a competent International Jury 





FRY’S Caracas Cocoa. 

A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard 
he Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality,”—/vet 

Nater, Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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SUPPLEMENT (GRATIS) TO THE “ILLUSTRATED REVIEW,” JANUARY 28, 1574. 
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vd DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 














